PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: 


STEVEN JOBS 


a candid conversation about making computers^ makingmistakes andmaking 
millions with the young entrepreneur who sparked a business revolution 


If anyone can be said to represent the spml 
of an entrepreneurial geneintimu the man Ic 
beat for now is the charismalic cofounder and 
chairman of Apple Computer^ Inc.^ Slevm 
Jobs. He tmnsfojined a small business begun 
in a garage in Los Altos, CalifoTtm^ into a 
revolutionary btllion-doilar cowipanj—one 
that joined the lanks of the Fortune ^00 tn 
just five years, faster than any other company 
m history. A fid what's most gallmg about it is 
that the guy is only 29 years old. 

Jobs's company introduced personal com- 
puters into the American home and work¬ 
place. Before the founding of Apple in 1976, 
the image most people had of computers was 
of machines in science-fiction movies that 
beeped and flashed or of huge, silent 
mainframes that brooded ominously behind 
the closed doors of giant corporations 
and Government agencies. But with the 
dei^elopment of the transistor and then the 
micioprocFSSor chip, ti became possthte to 
miniaturize the technology of the computer 
and make it accessible to personal users. By 
the mid-Sexmties, a stmter computer kit, of 
inietest mainly to hobbyists, uwj aimiabfe for 
about $375, plus assorted parts. 

In a valley south of San Francisco already 
kficwn for a concentration of electronics firms 
and youthful start-up companies, tuH) fnends 



lot of the Sixties people ended up not really 
accomplishing what they set out to actom- 
plish, and because they had thrown then dis¬ 
cipline to the wind, they didn’t hai>e much to 
fall back onr 


who shared a penchant for mischief and elec¬ 
tronics set out to create a small compuiet of 
then own. Jobs, then 21, the adopted son of a 
machinist, had taken a Job designing video 
games at Atari after dropping out of Reed 
College, while Stephen Whiniak, 26, worked 
as an engineer at Heuileit-Packard, one uf 
the largest firms in the area known as Silicon 
Valley. In their spare time, the friends 
designed and built a makeshift computer—a 
circuit board, really—uJnch they uhimskally 
called the Apple 1. It didn't do much, but 
when they found that they had stacked up 
orders for 50 of the cordraplions, it dawned 
on Jobs that there might be an actual 
up market for personal computers. 

Wozmak's interest was primarily technical; 
Jobs set about making the computer accessible 
to people. Together, they added a keyboard 
and memory (the capability of storing infor¬ 
mation) to the Apple I, and Wbmiak devel¬ 
oped the disk drive (a device to read and store 
information permanently) and added a video 
terminal. Jobs lined experts to design an effi¬ 
cient power supply and a fancy casing and, 
thus, the Apple // born—along %viih an 

entire industry. 

Apple's rise u*as meteoric. From sales of 
$200,000 that first year in Jobs's gaiage (the 
Silicon Valley version of Lincoln's log cabin). 



**The IBM PC fundamentally brought no 
new technology to the industry at alL It was 
just repackaging and slight extension of 
Apple U technology, and they uvint it all. 
They absolutely u*ant it all. *' 


the company greuf into a giant firm with 1.4 
billion doUars in revenues in 1984. Its 
founders became multmiHionams and folk 
heroes. Wotniak, who effectively utired from 
Apple in i 979 to go back to college and to 
sponsor music festivals, had relatively little to 
do after his creative contribution to the tech* 
notogy. It utas Jobs who stayed on to ru?i the 
company, to see 70 percent of home and 
school computers bear the Apple mark, to fend 
off efforts unthm Apple to imseai hm and, 
most of all, to do batik with IBM when Big 
Blue, as the 40-billion^ollar cdossus is 
unaffeclionaiely known, decided to move in 
on the personal-computer business. 

With an estimated net uv)rih of 
$450,000,000, moslly in Apple stock. Jobs 
uvis by far the youngest person on Forbes's 
list of richest Americans for several years 
running. (H is also uforth noting that of the 
100 Americans named by Forbes. Jobs is one 
of only seven who made their fortunes on 
Iheir oum.) Recently, with the drop tn the 
value of Apple stock during iioubied limes in 
1983, he lost nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars an paper, so his net worth is today esti¬ 
mated at about $200,000,000. 

Bui to hear Jobs tell it, the money isn't even 
half the story, especially since he does not 
spend it very lavishly~and, indeed, claims to 



“People get stuck as they get older. Our minds 
are sort of ekclrochemicot compulers. It's rare 
that you see an artist in kts 30s or 40s able to 
realh contribute something amazing. Some 
remain kids, but they're rare. ** 
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have \my Utile time forsccial hfe. He is on a 
Q misSim, pjiochmg the Gospel of saltmimi 
throvgh the personal compytei—preferably 
^ ofte manufactured fty Apple. He is an engage 
^ ing ptkhmoji and never loses an opporhmiiy 
to sell kts products, elacpiently desaibtng a 
j irme lehen compuins will be as common as 
kitchen appliances and as revolutioiiary m 
^ their impact as die ielephojie or the iniejTial- 
combustson engine. Hype aside, ti ts a fact 
that thete are now more than 2,000,000 
Apple computers—and an esttmaled 16,000 
software pragrams—in classroatfu, suburban 
livmg roonts^ fartnhouses, mmile-tracking 
siaii&ns and smaii and large Inunness offices 
throughout Ameuca. 

In creaUng the vast market for computm , 
Apple also created an envirvumeni for covi’ 
petition, and cotnpames by the scare have 
entered the fray to capture (he market Apple 
damtnaud from 1977 to 1982. But m other 
product has beefi as successful as the IBM 
PC, which quickly took 28 percent of the mar¬ 
ket, establishing a new standard. With its 
market share dropping, Apple introduced two 
new computers, the Usa and the Apple III, to 
an unenthusiasttc leception. By jmd-1983, 
afialysts were wundefing aloud if Apple 
would surviiie. 

Amd cofporaie infighting. Jobs took over 
the division of Apple that was buildmg an 
e^itiiely new computer, which he saiu as 
Apple's last, best htdie. It wasn't just paro¬ 
chial, he said; if they failed, “/BAi would be 
left to dominate—and destroy—the indus¬ 
try**' After three years, the Macintosh was 
released uith a $20,000,000 adveHising 
campaign. Billed as a computer 'for the rest 
of us,'* it was hailed as a giant step toward 
making computers easy to use. With a fjaper- 
while screen, small pictures to represent pm~ 
gram choices and a ‘'mouse*' (a small rolling 
box with a button mi U) to make selections on 
the screen, the Mac was certainly (he least 
thieatening computer ever built. It wrts also 
criticized as being too much of a toy, unsuita¬ 
ble for serious business use. Although the 
argumenis rage on, Apple has been 
busily manufactunng 40,060 Mactntoshes 
a month and has plans to double that 
figure tins year. 

Depending on whom one talks to. Jobs is a 
liiswnary who changed the war id for the bet¬ 
ter or an opportunist whose markeirng skills 
made for an ina edible commei aal success. In 
jeam and woin sneakers, running a com¬ 
pany that prides itself on having a mixture of 
Sixties idealism and Eighties business sairvy. 
Jobs is both admired and feared **He's the 
reason DU work 20 hours a day,** sap one 
engineer. Or, as Michael Moritz reports m 
'The [jttle Kingdom," Jobs's capriciom- 
ness—praise one day, scorn the next—nearly 
drove members of the Macintosh team to dis~ 
traction. He also asked a waveiing president 
of Pepsi-Cola, John ScuUey, to take adminis- 
trainee charge of Apple, saying, "Are you 
going to keep selling sugai watet^ to children 
when you could l)e changing the world?" 
Scultey accepted the offer. 

SO To explore life and technology with die 


young {JiJis unll twm 30 next month} father 
of the computer revolniion, piav&ov sent free¬ 
lance joumalisl Dovfd Sheff to the heart of 
Siikon Valley. His report: 

"Tim 'InLervtew* ukw mie of the few iti my 
life when I was always the one who was over¬ 
dressed, Td hemd of Apple's informality but, 
aftci- all, I was interviewing the head of a 
btllmi-dollar company, so / a tic to mr 
first meeting. Naiuraliy, when / met Jobs in 
his office tn Cupertino, Caiifmiua, he was 
wealing a fiannel shirt and jeans. I still 
didn't feel out of place—mdsi I met John 
Sculley, ih f new president of Apple: He was 
wearing a T-shirt. 

"The Apple offices are clearly not like most 
places of employment. Video games abound, 
ping-pong tables are in use, speakms blare 
out music ranging fivm The Rolling Stones 
to Windham Hill jazz. Conference rooms are 
named aftet Da V'ntn and Ficasso, and 
snach-room refrigerators are stocked with 
fresh carrot, apple and orange juice. (The 
Mac team alone spends $100,000 on fresh 
juice per year) 

"I spoke at length with Jobs both at ufork 
and on his only two vacations of the year, tn 
Aspen and at a Sonoma health sfxi, where he 


**Ii maJies me feel old 
when 1 speak at a campus 
and find that ivhat students 
are most in awe of 
is that Fm a millionaire 


was supposed to be relaxing. Unable to relaU 
m fm mission to spread the Apple word, he 
talked with solemn ferocity abemt the iMor with 
IBAI—but then would punctuate his mthu- 
siasm for an idea with 'Neai.^' or 'Incredibly 
great r 

"The Interview’ was alt but complete u*hen 
I met Jobs at a celebnty-filled bmhday Imrty 
for a youngster in Hew Yirrk City, As the eim- 
rung progressed, I wandered around to du- 
cewer that /ofa had gmu off with the 
tmie-year-old brrthday boy to give hm the gift 
he'd brought from Califcrnw: a Macintosh 
computer. As I watched, he showed the boy 
how to sketch with the machtne's graphics 
program. Two other party guests wandered 
mto the room and looked over Jobs's shoulder. 
'Hmmrn, ' said the first, Andy Warhol, 'What 
is this? Look at this, Keith. This is maediblel* 
The secoiui guest, Keith Hanng, the graffiti 
artist whose tvork now commands huge 
prices, went over. Warhol and Hamig asked 
to take a turn at the Atac, and as I walked 
aivay, Wkirhol had just sat down to rttanipv- 
late the mouse. My GodT he was saying, T 
dreu> a circleT 

"Bui more revealing was the scene after the 
party. IMetl after the other guests had gone. 


Jobs stayed to tutor the boy on the fine potnis 
of using the Mac. Later, I asked him why he 
had seemed happier with the boy than with the 
two Janums artuts His answer seemed unre¬ 
hearsed to me: Vider people sU doum. and 
ask, IS It?” but the boy asks, "What 

can I do uith il?'" " 

PLAYBOY: We Survived 1984, aud comput¬ 
ers did not take over the world, though 
some people might find that hard to 
believe. If there’s any one individual who 
can be cither blamed or praised Tor the 
proliferation of computers, you, the 29- 
year-old father of (he computer revolution, 
arc ihc prime contender. It has also made 
you wealthy beyond dreams—your stock 
was worth almost a half billion dollars at 
one point, wasn't it? 

joas^ I actually lost S250,000,CXX> in one 
year when die stock went down. [Lai/gAi] 
PiAYBOYi You can laugh about it? 

JOBS: Pro not going to let il ruin my life. 
Isn't it kind of funny? You know, my main 
reaction to this money thing is that it's 
humorous, all the attention to it, because 
it's hardly the most insighiful or vakiabte 
thing that’s happened to me in the past ten 
years. But it makes me feel old, sometimes, 
vvhen 1 speak at a campus and ! find that 
what students are most in awe of is the fact 
that I’m a millionaire. 

When I went to school, it was right after 
the Sixties and before this general wave of 
practical purposefulness had set in. Now 
students aren’t even thinking in idealistic 
terms, or at least nowhere near as much. 
They certainly are not letting any of the 
philosophical issues of the day take up too 
much of their time as they study ihcir busi¬ 
ness majors. The idealistic wind of the Six¬ 
ties was still at our backs, though, and 
most of the people 1 know who arc my age 
have that et^rained in them forever. 
PLAYBOY: It’s interesting that the computer 

field has made millionaires of- 

JOBS: Young maniacs, I know, 

PLAYBOY; We were goirg to say guys like 
you and Steve Wozniak, w'orking out of a 
garage only ten years ago. Just what is this 
revolution you two seem to have started? 
JOBS: We’re living in the wake of the pelro- 
chemical revolution of 100 years ago. The 
pcirochemical revolution gave us free 
energy—free mechanical energy, in this 
case. It changed the texture of society in 
in€3Si ways. This revolution, the informa¬ 
tion revolution, is a revolution of free 
energy as welt, but of another kind: free 
intellectual energy It’s very crude today, 
yei our Macintosh computer takes less 
power than a lOO-wait light bulb to run 
and it can save you hours a day. Whar will 
it be able to do ten or 20 years from now, 
or 50 years from now? This revolution will 
dwarf the petrochemical revolution. We're 
on the forefront. 

PLAYBOY; Maybe we should pause and get 
your definition of what a computer is. How 
do they work? 

JOBS: Computers are aciually pretty 






simple. WeVe silling here on a bench in 
this cafe [for this part of the yitfcjvini?]. 
Lett's assurnc that you understood only the 
most rudimentary of directions and you 
asked how to find the rest room. I u-^ould 
have to describe it to you in very specific 
and precise instructions. I might say. 
“Scoot sideways two meters off the bench. 
Stand erect. Lift left fool. Bend left knee 
until it is homontal. Extend left foot and 
shift weight 300 centimeters forward . . 
and on and on. If you could interpret all 
those instructions 100 times faster than 
any other person in this caff, you would 
appear to be a magician: You could run 
over and grab a milk shake and bring it 
back and set it on the table and snap your 
fingers, and Td chink v'ou made the milk 
shake appear, because ti was so fast rela- 
live to my perception. That*s exactly what 
a computer docs. 11 takes these \^cry, \'ery 
simple-minded instructions—“Go fetch a 
number, add it to this number, put the 
result there, pcrcei\e if it's greater than 
this other number"—but executes them at 
a rate of, let’s say, 1,000,000 per second. 
At 1,000,000 per second, the results 
appear to be magic. 

That’s a simple explanation, and the 
point is that people really' don’t have to 
understand how' computers work. Most 
people have no concept of how an auto¬ 
matic transmission works, yet they know 
how to drive a car. V'ou don’t have to study 
physics to understand the laws of motion 
to drive a car. You don’t hav^e to under¬ 
stand any of this siulf to use Macintosh— 
but you asked [laugfis]. 

PLAYBOY: Obviously, you believe that com¬ 
puters are going to change our per^nal 
lives, but how would you persuade a skep¬ 
tic? A holdout? 

JOBS: A computer is the most incredible 
tool W'c’ve ev^er seen, ft can be a writing 
tool, a communications center, a su¬ 
percalc ulator, a planner, a filer and an 
artistic instrument all in one, Just by being 
given new instructions, or software, to 
work from. There are no other tools that 
have the power and versatility of a com¬ 
puter. We hav^c no idea how far it’s going 
to go. Right now, computers make our 
lives easier, Thev' do work for us in frac¬ 
tions of a second that would take us hours. 
They increase the quality of life, some of 
that by simply automating drudgery and 
some of that by broadening our possibili¬ 
ties. As things progress, they’ll be doing 
more and more for us. 

PlAYBOY: How' about some concrete reasons 
to buy a computer today? An executive 
in your industry recently said, “We’ve 
given people computers, but w'C haven't 
shown them what to do with them, I can 
balance my checkbook faster by hand than 
on my computer.” Why shouid a person 
buy a computer? 

JOBS: There are di/Teretit answers for dif¬ 
ferent people. 1 n business, that question is 
easy to answer: You really can prepare 
documents much faster and at a higher 
quality level, and you can do many things 


to increase office productivity. A computer 
frees people from much of the menial 
work. Besides that, you arc giving them a 
tool that encourages them to be creaiiv'c. 
Remember, computers are tools. Tools 
help us do our work belter. 

In education, computers are the first 
thing to come along since books that will 
sit there and interact w^ith you endlessly, 
w'ithout Judgment- Socratic education isn’t 
available anymore, and computers have 
the potential to be a real breakthrough in 
the educational process w hen used in con¬ 
junction with enlightened teachers, WeVe 
in most schools already. 

PLAYBOY: Those arc arguments for comput¬ 
ers in business and in schools, but what 
about the home? 

JOBS: So far, that’s more of a eoncepiual 
market than a real market. The primary 
reasons to buy a computer for your home 
now are that you want to do some business 
w'ork at home or you want to run educa¬ 
tional softw'are for yourself or your chil¬ 
dren. If you can't justify buying a 
computer For one of those two reasons, the 
only other possible reason is that you Just 
want to be computer liieraic. You know' 
there’s something going on, you don’t 
exactly know' w'hai it is, so you w-ant to 
learn. This will change: CompuLers will be 
essential in most homes, 

PLAYBOY: What will change? 

JOBS: The most compelling reason for 
most people to buy a computer for the 
home w'ill be to link it into a nationwide 
communications neiw^ork, VVeVe just in 
the beginning stages of what will be a 
trul>' remade able breakthrough for most 
peopJe^—^as remarkable as the telephone, 
PLAYBOY: Specifically, W'hai kind of break¬ 
through are you talking about? 

JOBS: I can only begin to speculate. VVe see 
that a tot in our industry: You don't know 
exactly what's going to result, but you 
know' it’s something v'cry big and very good. 
PLAYBOY: Then for now, aren't you asking 
home-computer buyers to invest $3000 in 
what is essentially an act of faith? 

JOBS: In the future, it w'on’t be an act of 
faith. The hard part of w'hat we’re up 
against now is dial people ask you about 
specifics and you can't tell them. A hun¬ 
dred years ago, if somebody had asked 
Alexander Graham Bell, “What are you 
going to be able to do with a telephone?” 
he wouldn’t have been able to tell him the 
ways the telephone vs'ould alTcct the w-orld. 
He didn’t knov^' that people would use the 
telephone to call up and find out what 
movies were playing that night or to order 
some groceries or cal] a relative on the 
other side of the globe. But remember that 
first the public telegraph was inaugurated, 
in 1344. It w'as an amazing breakthrough 
in communications. Vbu could actually 
send messages from Nev^' York to San 
Francisco in an afternoon. People talked 
about putting a telegraph on every desk in 
America to improve productivity. But it 
wouldn’t ha\'e worked. It required that 
people learn this whole sequence of 


strange incantaiions, Morse code, dots 
and dashes* to use the telegraph. It took 
about 40 hours to learn. The majority of 
people would ne\^er learn how to use it So, 
fortunately, in the 1870s, Bell filed the pat¬ 
ents for the telephone. It performed basi¬ 
cally the same function as the telegraph, 
but people already knew how to use it. 
Also, the neatest thing about it was that 
besides allovving you to communicate with 
Just words, it allowed you to sing. 

PLAYBOY: Meaning what? 

JOBS: It allowed you to intone your v%'ords 
with meaning beyond the simple linguis¬ 
tics. And w'c'rc in ihe same situation 
today. Some people are saying that we 
ought to pul an IBM PC on every desk in 
America to improve productivity, h won’t 
\vork. The special incantations you liave to 
learn this lime arc “slash q-zs" and things 
like that. The manual for WordStar, the 
most popular w'ord-processing program, is 
400 pages thick. To write a novel, you have 
to read a novel—one that reads like a mys¬ 
tery to most people. They’re not going to 
learn slash q-z any more than they’re 
going to learn Morse code. That is what 
Macintosh is all about. It’s the first “tele¬ 
phone” of our industry. And, besides that, 
the neatest thing about it, to me, is that the 
Macintosh lets you sing tlie v^ay the tele¬ 
phone did. You don’t simply communicate 
words, you have special print styles and 
the ability to draw- and add pictures to 
express yourself. 

PLAYBOY: Is that really significant or is it 
simply a novelty? The Macintosh has been 
called "the world's most expensive Etch 
A Sketch" by at least one critic. 

JOBS: It’s as significant as the difference 
between the telephone and the telegraph. 
Imagine what you could have done if you 
had this sophisticated an Etch A Sketch 
when you were growing up. But that’s only 
a small part of it. Not only can it help you 
increase your productivity and your crea¬ 
tivity enormously, but it also allows us to 
communicate more elficicntly by using pic¬ 
tures and graphs as well as words and 
numbers. 

PLAYBOY: Most computers use key strokes 
to enter instructions, but Macintosh 
replaces many of them with something 
called a mouse—^a little box that is rolled 
around on your desk and guides a pointer 
on your computer screen. It’s a big change 
for people used lo keyboards. Why ilie 
mouse? 

JOBS: If 1 want to tell you there is a spot on 
your shin, Tm not going to do it linguisti¬ 
cally: “There's a spot on your shirt 14 
centimeters down from the collar and 
three cenumeters to the left of your 
button/’ If you have a spot—“There?" 
[He points] —I'll point to it. Pointing is a 
metaphor we all know. We’ve done a lot of 
studies and tests on that, and it’s much 
faster to do all kinds of functions, such as 
cutting and pasting, \viiU a mouse, so it’s 
not only easier to use but more efficicni. 
PLAYBOY: How long did it lake to develop 
Macintosh? 


^ JOBS; It was more than two years on the 
0 computer itself. Wc had been working on 
the technoiog)^ behind it for years before 
that. I don't think Tve ever worked so 
^ hard on something, but working on 
Macintosh vvas the neatest experience of 
j my life. Almost everyone w ho worked on it 
will say that. None of us irtTanted to release 
it at the end. It was as though w'c knew 
that once it was out of our hands, it 
wouldn’t be ours anymore. When we 
finally presented it at the shareholders' 
meeting, everyone in the auditorium stood 
up and gave it a five-minutc ovation. What 
was incredible to me was tJiat 1 could see 
the Mac team in the first few rovi's. It was 
as though none of us could believ'e that 
we’d actually finished it. Everyone started 
crying, 

PlAYBOV; We were warned about you: 
Before this Inlcrvieit^ began, someone said 
wc were “about to be snow^ed by the best.” 
JOBS: [Smiling] Wc'rc just enthusiastic 
about what wc do. 

PlAYBOY: But considering that enthusiasm, 
the multimillion^dollar ad campaigns and 
your own ability to get press coverage, 
how docs the consumer know what’s 
behind the hype? 

JOBS; Ad campaigns are necessary for 
competition; IBM’s ads arc everywhere. 
But good PR educates people; that’s all it 
is. You can't con people in this business. 
The products speak for themselves, 
PLAYBOY; Aside from some of the recurrent 
criticisms—that the mouse is incfiicient, 
that the Macintosh screen is only black 
and white—the most serious charge is that 
Apple overprices its products. Do you care 
to answer any or all? 

JOBS: We've done studies that prove that 
the mouse is faster than traditional ways of 
moving through data or applications. 
Someday wc may be able to build a color 
screen for a reasonable price. As to 
overpricing, the start-up of a new product 
makes it more expensive than ii W'ill be 
later. The more wc can produce, the lower 

the price w-ill gel- 

PLAYBOY: That's what critics charge you 
with: hooking the enthusiasts w'iih pre- 
mium prices, then turning around and 
lowering your prices to catch the rest of the 
market. 

JOBS: That's simply unttnie. As soon as we 
can low'cr prices, wc do. It’s true that our 
computers arc less expensive today than 
they v%'crf a few years ago, or even last 
year. But that’s also true of the IBM PC. 
Our goal is to gel computers out to lens of 
millions of people, and the cheaper w'c can 
make them, the easier it's going to be lo do 
that. !’d loitf it if Macintosh cost $1000. 
PLAYBOY: How' about people who bought 
Lisa and Apple III, the two computers 
you released prior to Macintosh? You’ve 
left them with incompatible, oui-of-daic 
products. 

JOBS: If you want to try that one, add the 
people who bought the IBM PCs or the 
PCjrs to that list, too. As far as Lisa is con- 
54 cerned, since some of iis technology w as 


used in the Macintosh, it can now' run 
Maciniosh software and is being seen as a 
big brother to Macintosh, though it was 
unsuccessful at first, our sales of Lisa are 
going through the roof. We're also still 
selling more than 2000 Apple Ills a 
month—more than half to repeat buyers. 
Tlie overfall point is that new technology 
will not necessarily replace old technol¬ 
ogy, but it will date it. By definition. Even* 
cually, it will replace it. But it’s like people 
who had black-and-VL'hitc TV^s when color 
came out. They eventually decided 
whether or not the new technology was 
worth the investment. 

PlAYBOY: Ai the rate things arc changing, 
won’t Mac itself be out of date within a 
few years? 

JOBS; Before Macintosh, there were two 
standards: Apple II and IBM PC, Those 
two standards are like rivers carved in the 
rock bed of a canyon. It's taken years to 
carv'c them—seven years to carve the 
Apple II and four years to carve the IBM. 
What W'e have done with Macintosh is that 
in less than a year, flirough the momen¬ 
tum of the revolutionary' aspects of the 
product and through every ounce of mar¬ 
keting that we liave as a company, we have 
been able to blast a third channel through 
that rock and make a third river, a third 
standard. In my opinion, there arc only 
two companies that can do that today, 
Apple and IBM. Maybe that’s too bad, 
but to do it right now is just a monumental 
effort, and 1 don't think that Apple or 
IBM will do that in the next three or four 
years, Tow^ard the end of the Eighties, wc 
may be seeing some new things. 

PlAYBOY: And in the meantime? 

JOBS; The developments will be in making 
the products more and more portable, net¬ 
working them, getting out laser printers, 
getting out shared data bases, getting out 
more communications ability, maybe the 
merging of the telephone and the personal 
computer. 

PLAYBOY: You have a lot riding on this one. 
Some people have said that Macintosh 
w'ill make or break Apple. After Lisa and 
Apple HI, .Apple slock plummeted and 
the industry speculated that Apple might 
not survive, 

JOBS: Yeah, we felt the weight of the w^orld 
on our shoulders. Wc knew that we had to 
pull the rabbit out of the hat with 
Macintosh, or else we’d never realize the 
dreams we had for either the products or 
the company. 

PLAYBOY: How serious was it? Was Apple 
near bankruptcy? 

JOBS; No, no, no In fact, 1983, when all 
these predictions were being made, was a 
phenomenally successful year for Applc. 
Wc virtually doubled in size in 1983. Wc 
wcni from 5583,000,000 in 1982 to some¬ 
thing like $980,000,000 in sales. It was 
almost all .Apple 11-related. It just didn’t 
live up to our expectations. If Macintosh 
wcrcir t a success, wc probably would have 
stayed at something like a billion dollars a 
year, selling .Apple I Is and versions of it. 


PLAYBOY: Then what was behind the talk 
last year that Apple had had it? 

JOBS: IBM was coming on very, very' 
strong, and the momentum was switching 
to IBM. The software developers were 
moving to IBM. The dealers were talking 
more and more of IBM. It became clear to 
all of us who worked on Macintosh that it 
was just gonna blow the socks off the 
industry', that it was going to redefine the 
industry. And that’s exactly what it had to 
do. If Macintosh hadn’t been successful, 
then f should have just thrown in the 
towel, because my vision of the wlu>lc 
industry' would have been totally wrong. 
PLAYBOY; Apple III was supposed to have 
been your souped-up Apple II, but it has 
been a failure since it was launched, four 
years ago. You recalled the first 14,000, 
and even the revised Apple 111 never took 
off How much was lost on Apple 11!? 
JOBS: Infinite, incalculable amounts. I 
chink if the 111 had been more successful, 
IBM would have had a much harder time 
entering the market place. But that’s life. I 
think wc emerged from that experience 
much stronger. 

PLAYBOY: Vct when Lisa came out, it, loo, 
w'as a relative failure in the market place. 
What v\*ein wrong? 

JOBS; First of all, it was too expensive— 
about ten grand. We had gotten Fortune 
500-itis, trying to sell to those huge corpo¬ 
rations, when our roots were selling to 
people. There were other problems: late 
shipping; the software didn’t come 
together in the end as well as we hoped 
and we lost a lot of momentum. And 
IBM’s coming on very strong, coupled 
with our being about six months laic, cou¬ 
pled with the price’s being too high, plus 
another strategic mistake we madc^— 
deciding to sell Lisa onl> through about 
150 dealers, which was absolutely foolish 
on our pan—meant it was a ver)' costl>' 
mistake. We decided to hire people wc 
thought were marketing and management 
experts. Not a bad idea, but unfortunately, 
this wms such a new business that the 
things the so-called professionals knew 
were almost detriments to their success in 
this new way of looking at business, 
PLAYBOY: Was that a reflection of insecurity 
on your part^—“This thing has gotten big 
and now we’re playing hardball; I better 
bring in some real pros”? 

JOBS: Remember, we were 23, 24 and 25 
years old. We had never done any of this 
before, so it seemed like a good thing to do. 
PLAYBOY: Were most of those decisions, 
good and bad, )*ours? 

JOBS; We tried never to have one person 
make all the decisions. There were three 
people running the company at that time: 
Mike Scott, Mike Markkula and myself 
Now' it’s John Sculley [Apple's president] 
and myself I n the early days, if there was 
a disagrcemcni, 1 would generally defer 
my judgment to some of ihc other people 
who had more experience than I had. In 
many cases, they w^ere right. In some 
important cases, if wc had gone my way. 



^ wc would have done bcucr. 

0 PLAYBOY^ You wanted to run the Lisa divi- 
smn. Markkula and Scotty who were, in 
cflect, your bosses, even though you had a 

^ hand in hiring them, didn't feel you were 
capable, right? 

j JOBS: After setting up the framework for 
the concepts and finding the key people 
and sort of setting the technical dircctionSj 
Scotty decided I didn’t have the experi¬ 
ence to run the thing. Ii hurl a lot. There's 
no getting around it. 

PtAYBOY: Did you feel you were losing 
Apple? 

JOSS: There was a bit of that, I guess, but 
the thing that was harder for me was that 
iJiey hired a lot of people in the Lisa group 
who didn’t share the vision we originally 
had. There was a big confiict in the Lisa 
group between the people who wanted, in 
essence, to build sofneihing like Macintosh 
and the people hired from Hewlett- 
Packard and Other companies vvho 
brought with them a pcrspectiv'e of larger 
machines, corporate sales. I just decided 
that ! was going to go off and do chat 
myself with a small group, sort of go back 
to the garage, to design the Macintosh. 
They didn't take us very seriously. 1 think 
Scotty was just sort of humoring me. 
PLAYBOY; But this was the company that 
you founded. Weren’t you resentful? 

JOES: You can nn cr resent your kid. 
PtAYBOY; Even when your kid iclb you to 
fuck off? 

JOBS: 1 wouldn't feel resentment. I'd fed 
great sorrow about it and !’d be frus¬ 
trated, which I vvas. But I got the best peo¬ 
ple who were at Apple, because I thought 
that if we didn't do that, wc*d be in real 
trouble. Of course, it was those people 
who came up with Macintosh. [SAn/gs] 
Look at Mac. 

PLAYBOY; Tliai verdict is (ar from in. In 
fact, you ushered in the Mac with a lot of 
the same fan fare that preceded the Lisa, 
and the Lisa failed initially. 

JOES: It's true: We expressed v^cry high 
hopes for Lisa and we were wrong. The 
hardest thing for us was that we knew 
Macintosh w^as coming, and Macintosh 
seemed to overcome every possible objec¬ 
tion to Lisa. As a company, w-e would be 
getting back to our roots—selling comput¬ 
ers to people, not corporations. We went 
off and built the most insanely great com¬ 
puter in the world- 

PLAYBOY: Does it take insane people to 
make insanely great ihiitgs? 

JOES; Actually, making an insanely great 
product has a lot to do with the process of 
making the product, how you learn things 
and adopt new ideas and throw out old 
ideas. But, yeah, the people wdio made 
Mac are son of on the edge. 

PLAYBOY; What's the dilfcrcnce l>ctwecn 
the people who hav e insanely great ideas 
and the people who pull off those insanely 
great ideas? 

JOBS: Let me compare it with IBM. How 
come the Mac group produced Mac and 

56 the people at IBM produced the PCjr? 


We think the Mac will sell zillions, but we 
didn't build Mac for anybody else. We 
built it for ourselves. We were the group of 
people who were going to judge whether it 
was great or not. VVe weren’t going to go 
out and do market research, VVe just 
wanted to build the best thing we could 
build. When you're a carpenter making a 
beautiful chest of drawers, you’re not 
going to use a piece of plywood on the 
back, ev^en though it faces the wall and 
nobody will t\XT sec it. You'll know it's 
there, so you're going to use a beautiful 
piece of wood on the back. For you to sleep 
well at night, the aesthetic, the quality, 
has to be carried all the way through. 
PLAYBOY: Arc you saying titat the people 
who made the PC;r don't have that kind of 
pride in the product? 

JOBS: If they did, they wouldn't have 
turned out the PCjr. It seems clear to me 
that thc)^ \verc designing iliat on the basis 
of market research for a specific market 
segment, for a specific demographic type 
of customer, and they hoped that if they' 
built this, lots of people would buy them 
and they 'd make lots of money. Those are 
dilTtrcnt motivations. Tlic people in the 
Mac group wanted lo build the greatest 
computer that has ever been seen. 

PLAYBOY: W hv is the computer field domi¬ 
nated people so young? The average 
age of .Vpple cnipkn ccs is 29. 

JOBS: ITs t/u-n the same with any new, 
rcvoluiionai V ihim;. People gel stuck as 
they gel older Our minds are sort of 
deciroelirmital computers. Your thoughts 
consirun jiaiienis like scafiblding in your 
mind. You are really etching chemical pat¬ 
terns In nio.*i[ cases, people get stuck in 
iliosc patterns, just like grooves in a 
record, and ihcv never get out of them. It's 
a rare person ^vho etches grooves that arc 
other than a specific wa\' of looking at 
tilings, a sjx^cifie way of qtmthmng things. 
It's rare that y ou see an artist in his 30s or 
40s able to really contribute something 
amazing. Of course, there are some people 
who are innately curious, forever Little kids 
in their awe of life, but they're rare. 
PLAYBOY: A lot of guys in their 40s arc 
going to be real pleased with y^ou. Let's 
move on to the other thing that people talk 
about when they' men lion Apple—the 
company, not the computer. You feel a 
similar sense of mission aljoui the way 
things arc run at Apple, don’t you? 

JOBS: I do feel there is another way' we 
have an eficct on society Ijesidcs our com¬ 
puters. I think Apple has a chance to be 
the model of a Fortune 500 company in the 
late Eighties and early Nineties. Ten to 15 
years ago, if y'ou asked people to make a 
list of the liv'e most exciting companies in 
America, Polaroid and Xerox w'ould have 
been on everyone’s list. VV^iere arc they 
jiow'? They ^vould be on no one’s list today'. 
What happened? Com panics, as they grow 
to become multibilhon-dolLar entities, 
somehow lose their vision. They insert lots 
of lay'crs of middle management between 
the people running the company and the 


people doing the work. Tlicy no longer 
have an inherent feel or a passion about 
the products. The creative people, who are 
the ones who care passionately, have to 
persuade five layers of management to do 
what they' know^ is the right thing to do. 

What happens in most companies is 
that you don’t keep great people under 
working environments where individual 
accomplisti merit is discouraged rather 
than encouraged. Tlic great people leave 
and you end up with mediocrity. I know, 
Ijccause that’s hovv Apple w'as built. Apple 
is an Ellis Island eompany. Apple is built 
on refugees from other companies. These 
are the extremely bright individual con¬ 
tributors who W'crc troublemakers at other 
companies. 

You know, Dr. Edwin Land was a trou¬ 
blemaker. He dropped out of Harvard and 
Ibundcd Polaroid. Not only was he one of 
the great inventors of our time but, more 
important, he saw the inicrscction of art 
and science and business and built an 
organization to reflect that. Polaroid did 
that for some years, but eventually Dr. 
Land, one of those brilliant trouble¬ 
makers, was asked to leave his own 
company—which is one of the dumbest 
things I’ve ever heard of. So t^nd, at 75, 
W'cnt off to spend the remainder of his life 
doing pure science, trying to crack the 
code of color vision. The man is a national 
treasure. I don't understand why people 
like that can’t be held up as models: This 
is the most incredible thing to be—not an 
astronaut, not a football p!aycr~bui (hu. 

Anyway, one of our biggest challenges, 
and the one 1 think John Sculley' and I 
should be judged on in five to ten years, is 
making Apple an incredibly great ten- or 
20^ bit lion-dollar company. Will it still 
have the spirit it does today? We’re chart¬ 
ing new territory. There are no models 
that we can look to for our high groivth, for 
some of the new management concepts we 
have. So W'c'rc having to find our own way. 
PLAYBOY; If Apple IS really that kind of 
company, then why the projected twenty- 
fold growth? Wily' not stay rclaiixoly small? 
JOES; The way it’s going to work out is that 
in our business, in order to continue to be 
one of the major coiuribuiors, we're going 
to have to be a ten-bi I lion-del la r company. 
Thai growth is required for us to keep up 
with the competition. Our concern is how 
\vc become that, rather than the dollar 
goal, which Is meaningless to us. 

At Apple, people are putting in l&-hour 
days. We attract a dilTcrcnt type of per¬ 
son—a person who doesn't want to wail 
fi\'e or ten years to have someone take a 
giant risk on liim or her. Someone W'lio 
really wants to gel in a little over his head 
and make a little dent in the universe. Wc 
are aware that wc are doing something sig- 
nificani. We’re here at the beginning of it 
and we’re able to shape how it goes. 
Everyone here has the sense that right now 
is one of those moments when wc arc influ¬ 
encing the future. Most of the time, weTc 
(couiinued on p^ige 70) 
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" '"If IBM wins, my personal feeling is that we're going 
< to enter a computer Dark Ages for about 20 years." 
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^ caking things. Neither you nor I made the 
clothes we wear; we don’t make the food or 
grow the foods wc eat; we use a language 
that w'as developed by other people; we 
use another society’s mathematics. Very 
rarely do v\^ get a chance to put something 
back into that pooL I think wc have that 
opportunity now. And no, we don’t know 
where it wiW lead. We just know' there’s 
something much bigger than any of us 
hcre. 

PtAYBOY: VouVe said that the business 
market is crucial tor you to conquer with 
Macintosh. Can you beat IBM at work? 
JOBS: Yes. The business market has several 
sectors. Rather than just thinking of the 
Fortune 500, which is where IBM is 
strongest, 1 like to think of the Fortune 
5 , 000,000 or 14,000,000. There are 
14,000,000 small businesses in this coun¬ 
try. 1 think that the vast group of people 
who need to be computerized includes that 
large number of medium and small busi¬ 
nesses. WeVe going to try to be able to 
bring some meaningful solutions to them 
in 1985. 

PLAYBOY: How? 

JOBS; Our approach is to think of them not 
as businesses but as collections of people. 
We w'ant to qualitatively change the v^'ay 
people work. We don’t just want to help 
them do w^ord processing faster or add 
numbers faster. Wc want to change the 
w'ay they can communicate with one 
another. We’re seeing five-page memos get 
compressed to one-page memos because 
we can use a picture to express the key 
concept. WeVe seeing less paper flying 
around and more quality of cx>mmunica- 
tion. And it’s more fun. There's alw'ays 
been this myth that really neat, fun people 
at home all of a sudden have to become 
very dull and boring W'hen they come to 
work. It’s simply not true. If w'e can inject 
that liberahans spirit into the very serious 
realm of business, 1 think it will be a 
wonhw'hilc contribution, Wc can’t even 
conceive of how' far it will go. 

PLAYBOY: But in the business market, 
you’re fighting the IBM name as much as 
anything. People associate IBM with sta¬ 
bility and cfHcicncy. The new' entry in the 
computer field, A.T.&T., has that one up 
on you, too. Apple is a relatively young 
and untested company, particularly in the 
eyes dl corporations that might be customers. 
JOBS: It’s Macintosh’s job to really pene¬ 
trate the business market place. IBM 
focuses on the top down, the mainframe 
centric approach to selling in businesses. 
If W'e are going to be successful, w^c’vc got 
to approach this from a grass-roots point 
70 of view. To use netw^orking as an example. 


rather than focusing on wiring up w^hole 
companies, as IBM is doing, vve’re going 
to focus on the phenomenon of the small 
W'ork group. 

PLAYBOY: One of the experts in the field 
says that for this industry to really flour¬ 
ish, and for it to benefit the consumer, one 
standard has to prevail. 

JOBS: That’s simply untrue. Insisting that 
we need one standard now' is like saying 
that they needed one standard for automo¬ 
biles in 1920. There would have been no 
innovations such as the automatic trans¬ 
mission, pow'cr steering and independent 
suspension if they believed that. The last 
thing wc want to do is freeze technology. 
With computers, Macintosh is revolution¬ 
ary. There Is no question that Macintosh’s 
technology is superior to IBM’s. There is a 
dear need for an alternative to IBM. 
PLAYBOY: Was any of your decision not to 
become compatible with IBM based on 
the fact chat you didn’t want to knuckle 
under to IBM? One critic says that 
the reason Mac isn’t IBM-compaubie is 
mere arrogance—that “Steve Jobs w'as 
saying ‘Fuck you’ to IBM.” 

JOBS: It wasn’t that we had to express our 
manhood by being different, no. 

PLAYBOY: Then wh^’ were you? 

JOBS: The main thing is very simply that 
the technology we developed is superior. It 
could not be this good if w'e became com¬ 
patible with IBM. or course, it’s true that 
w'c don’t W'ant IBM to dominate this 
industry. A lot of people thought we w^crc 
nuts for not beir^ IBM-compatible, for 
not living under IBM’s umbrella. There 
w'ere two key reasons we chose to bet our 
company on not doing that: The first was 
that we ihought^—and I chink as history is 
unfolding, W'cVe being proved correct" 
that IBM would fold its umbrella on the 
companies making compatible computers 
and absolutely crush them. 

Second and more important, w'e did not 
go TBM-compatibie because of the prod¬ 
uct vision that drives this company. We 
think that computers are the most remark¬ 
able tools that humankind has ever come 
up with, and w'e think that people arc basi¬ 
cally tool users. So if w'e can just get lots of 
computers to lots of people, it w'ill make 
some qualitative dilferencc in the world. 
What we want to do at Apple is make com¬ 
puters into appliances and get them to tens 
of millions of people. That’s simply what 
we want to do. And wc couldn’t do that 
with the current IBM-generation type of 
technology. So wc had to do something dif¬ 
ferent. That’s w'hy w'c came up w'ith the 
Macintosh. 


PLAYBOY; From 1981 to 1983, your share of 
the personal-computer sales slipped from 
29 percent to 23 percent. IBM’s part has 
grow'n from three percent to 28 percent 
in the same lime. How- do you fight the 
numbers? 

JOBS: WeVe never W'orried about num¬ 
bers. In the market place, Apple is trying 
to focus the spotlight on products, because 
products really make a difiercnce. IBM is 
trying to focus the spotlight on service, 
support, security, mainframes and moth¬ 
erhood. Now, Apple's key observaiion 
three years ago was that when you’re ship¬ 
ping 10 , 000,000 computers a year, even 
IBM docs not have enough mothers to 
ship one wdth every computer. So you’ve 
got to build motherhood into the com¬ 
puter. And that’s a big part of what 
Macintosh is all about. 

All these things show that it really is 
coming down to just Apple and IBM. I f, 
for some reason, wc make some giant mis¬ 
takes and IBM wins, my personal feeling 
is that wc are going to enter sort of a com¬ 
puter Dark Ages for about 20 years. Once 
IBM gains control of a market sector, they 
almost always stop innovation. They pre¬ 
vent innovation from happening. 

PLAYBOY: Why? 

JOBS: Look at this example: Frito-Lay is a 
very interesting company. They call on 
more than half a million accounts a week. 
There’s a Frilo-Lay rack in each store, and 
the chips are all there, and every store’s 
got the identical rack and the big ones 
have multiples. For Frito-Lay, the biggest 
problem is stale product^—bad chips, so to 
speak. For Frito-Lay’s service, they Ve got, 
like, 10,000 guys vv'ho run around and take 
out the stale product and replace it with 
good product. They talk to the manager of 
that department and they make sure 
everything’s fine. Because of that service 
and support, they nD\^' have more than an 
80 percent share of every segment of chips 
that diey’re in. Nobody else can break into 
that. As long as they keep doing what they 
do well, nobody else can gel 80 percent of 
the market share, because they can’t get 
the sales and support staff They can’t gel 
it because they can’t afford it. They can’t 
afford it because they don't have 80 per¬ 
cent of the market share. It’s catch-22. 
Nobody will ever be able to break into 
their franchise. 

Friio-Lay doesn’t have to innovate very 
much. They just watch all the little chip 
companies come out with something new, 
study it for a year, and a year or tvvo years 
later they come out with their ovvn, service 
and support it to death, and they’ve got 60 
percent of the market share of the new 
product a year later. 

IBM is playing exactly the same game. 
If you look at the mainframe market place, 
there’s been virtually zero innovation 
since IBM got dominant control of that 
market place 15 years ago. They are going 
(amiinued on page 174) 
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STEVEN JOBS 

(evHiiniifd from page 70) 
lo do the* samp thing in every other sector 
of the computer nuirket place if they can 
get away with it. The IBhf I*C- fuiidamcn- 
laily brought no new terhnology to the 
industry^ at all. It was just repackaging 
and slight extension of Apple 1 1 technol¬ 
ogy, and the)' want it alL T hey absolutely 
want it all. 

This market place is coming down to the 
tw'o of us, whether we like it or not. f don't 
par ticularly like it, but it's coming down to 
Apple and IBM. 

PLAYBOY; How can you say that about an 
industry' that's changing so fast? Mac¬ 
intosh is the hot new ihirig right now, but 
will it still be in two years? Aren’t you 
competing with your own philosophy? Just 
as you're after IBM, aren’t there small 
computer companies coming after Apple? 
JOBS: In terms of supplying the computer 
itself, it’s corning down to Apple and IBM^ 
And I don't think there are going to be a 
lot of third- and fourth-place companies, 
much less sixth- or seventh-place compa¬ 
nies. Most of the new, innovative eornpii- 
nics are focusing on the software, i think 
there will be lots of innovation in the areas 
of software but not in hardware. 

R.AYBCPY: IBM might say the same thing 
about hardware, but you're not about to 
let it get away with that. W hy is your point 
any diflerent? 

JOBS: 1 think that the scale of the business 
has gotten large enough so that it’s going 
to be ver>' difliciilt lor anyone to success¬ 
fully launch anything nevv. 

PLAYBOY; No more billion-dollar compa¬ 
nies hatched in garages? 

JOBS; No, I’m afraid not in computers. 
And this puls a responsibility on Apple, 
becaiise if there’s going to be innovation in 
this indusir>\ it’ll come from us. It’s the 
only way vve can compete with them. If we 
go fast enough, they can’t keep up. 
PLAYBOY; \Vhen do you think IBM will 
finally, as you put it. fold the umbrella on 
the companies making IBM-compatible 
computers? 

JOBS; There may be some imitators left in 
the S100,000,o6(Xt£>S200,000,000 range, 
but being a S200,(X)0,000 company is 
going to mean you are struggling for your 
life, and that's not really a position from 
W'hich to innovate. Not only do I think 
IBM will do away with its imitators by 
providing software they can’t provide, I 
think eventually it will come up with a 
new standard that won’t even be compati- 
hie with what it's making now—because it 
is too limiting. 

PLAYBOY: Which is exactly what you've 
done at Apple. H a person owns software 
Ibr the Apple 11, he can’t run it on the 
Macintosh. 

JOBS: lliat’s right. Mac is altogether new. 
We knew' that we could reach the early 
innovators with current-gene ration tech¬ 
nology—^Applr II, IBM PC^—because 
they’d stay up all night learning how 
to use their computer. But we’d never 
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P* reach the niajority of people, 

Q If we were realty going to get cojiiputers 
to tens of millions of people, we needed a 
**" technology that wt>uid make the thing rad- 
P* ically easier to use and nK>re powerful ai 
the same time, so we had to make a break. 
^ VVe just had to do it. We wanted lo make 
sure it was great, because ti may be the 
last chance that any of us gel to make a 
clean break. And I'm ven happy with the 
way Maciniosh turned out. Ii will prove a 
really solid foundation for the next ten 
years. 

PLAVBOV: Let's go back to the prcxlecnisors 
of the Lisa and the Mac, to the beginning. 
How innucniial were your parents in your 
interest in computers? 

JOBS: They encouraged my interests. My 
lathiT was a machinist, and he was a sort 
of genius with his hands. He can fix any¬ 
thing and make it w'ork and take any 
mechanical thing apart and get it back 
together. '^Hiai was my lirst glimpse ofit I 
started to graiitate nwre toward electron¬ 
ics, and he used to get me things t could 
take apart and put back together He was 
transferred to Palo Alto when I was hve. 
That's how \%'e ended up in fh(' Xallcy, 
PtAYBOY; You had been adopted, hadn't 
you? Hotv niuch r>r a factor in y'our life was 
that? 

JOBS; ^bu don't e\^er really' kno\%. do y-ou? 
PIAYBOY: Did you try to fmd your biologi¬ 
cal parents? 

JOBS: I chink it's quite a natural curiosity 
for adopted people to want to understand 
where certain traits come from. Bui I'm 
mostly an environmeiitali.vt. I think the 
vvay^ you are raised and y^mr \'aiucs and 
most of your wt>rld view come from the 
experimees you had as you grew up. But 
stmic things aren't accounted for that wav. 
1 think it's quite natural to have a curu^sity 
about it. And I did, 

PLAYBOY: Were you successful irr trying to 
find your natural parents? 

JOBS; [bars one area 1 really don't w^aiu 
to talk about. 

PLAYBOY: The valley your parents moved 
to has since come to be known as Silicon 
Valley', What it like grow'ing np there? 
JOBS: It was the suburbs. It was like most 
suburbs in the U.S,; I grew up on a block 
with lots of kids. My mother taught me to 
read before ! W'ent to school, so I was 
pretty bored in school, and I turned into a 
little terror. You should have seen us in 
third grade. Wc basically destroyed our 
teacher. We would lei snakes loose in the 
classroom and explode bombs. Things 
changed in the fourth grade, though. One 
of the saints in my life is this woman 
named Imogene Hill, who w'as a fourth- 
grade teacher who taught this advanced 
class. She got hip to m>' w hnle situatinn in 
about a month and kindled a passion in 
me for learning things, i learncxl more that 
year than 1 think I learned in any year in 
school. They wanted lo put me in high 
school after that year, hut iny parents \Trv 
wisely wouldn't let them. 

17 ^ PLAYBOY: But location had something lo do 


with your interests, didn't Lt^ How did Sili¬ 
con Valley conic tt> be? 

JOBS: 'Fhc Valiey^ is positioned siratcgi- 
ailly between two great universities, 
Berkeley and Stanford. B<5lh of those uni¬ 
versities .ittract not only lots of siudent.s 
but very good students and ones from all 
over the United States. They come here 
and fall in love w-iih the area and they'slay 
here. So there is a constant influx of new', 
bright human ri'sources. 

Before World War 7wo, two Stanford 
graduates named Bill Hew’lett and Dave 
Packard created a very inimvative 
elect roni cs company -— H ew le 11 - Pa ck a rd, 
Then the transistor %vas invcnied in 1^-18 
bv Bell Telephone laboratories. One cjf 
the three coinventors of the transistor, 
William Shockley, decided to reiuru lo his 
home town of Palo Alto to start a little 
conipany railed Shockley foibs or some¬ 
thing- He broughi with him about a dozen 
of the best and brightest physicists and 
chemists of his day. Little by little, people 
started breaking olF and forming competi¬ 
tive companies, like thcjse flowers or weeds 
that scatter seeds in hundreds of directions 
wlien you lilow on theni. And tliat's why 
the V^allev is here ttxlay. 

PLAYBOY: What was your im rod action to 
com puters? 

JOBS; A neighbor down the block named 
foirry l,ang was an engineer at Hewlett- 
Packard. He speiii a lot of litTir with me, 
reaching me stufl. The imt computer 1 
ever saw was at Hewlett-Packard. 7'hcy 
used to invite maybe ten of us down every 
luesday night and give us lectures and lei 
us w*ork vi'ith a amipuicr. I w’as mavbe 12 
the first lime. I remember ihe night. 7‘hey 
showed us one of their new' desktop com¬ 
puters and let us play on it. I wanted one 
badly. 

PLAYBOY; U'hat w'as if about it that inier- 
esied you? Did vou have a .sense of its 
poteiiiial? 

JOBS: It W'usn't any thing like tliai. I jusi 
thought they were neat. 1 just wanted to 
mess around with one. 

PLAYBOY: You went to work for Hewlett- 
Packard, How did that happen? 

JOBS: \\’hcii I was 12 or 13., I wauled to 
build something and 1 needed some parrs, 
so I pickc^l up the phone and called Bill 
Hew'leti^—^he was hsierl iti the Palo Alto 
plume book, He answered the jihonc and 
he was real niee. He chatnxl with me for, 
like, 20 minutes. H(' didn't know' me at all, 
but he ended up giving me sotne parts and 
he got me a job that summer working at 
Hewiett-Packard on the litie» assembling 
frequency cotmters .\ssembhng may be 
too strong. 1 w^as pulling in screws. It 
didn't matten I was in heaven. 

I reniemher my first day, expressing my 
complete enthusiasm and bliss at being ai 
Hewiett-Packard for ihe summer lo niy 
supervisor, a guy named Chris, telling him 
that my favcirite thing in the whole world 
was electronics. 1 asked him what his 
fiivoiite thing to do was and he looked al 
me and said, “7b luck!" [/^iug/a] 1 


leaiTied a lot ihai summer. 

PLAYBOY: At wliai point did you meet Sieve 
Wozniak? 

JOBS: I met Woz ivhen I was 13, at a 
friend's garage. He teas about 18, He was, 
like, the firsi per.srjn I met who knew more 
elecironics than I did at that pi;ini. We 
became good friends, because wc shared 
an interest in computers and wc had a 
sense of humor. We pulled all kinds of 
pranks irigether. 

PLAYBOY: For instarrce? 

JOBS: [Grort] Nfirmal stiifT, Like making a 
huge Hag w'ith a giant one of these on it 
the finger]. The idea was that we 
would unfnii it in the middle of a school 
graduation- Then ihcre was the time 
^^ozniak made something that looked and 
sounded like a bomb and to<>k it to the 
school cafeieria. We also went into the 
blue-luix business together, 

PLAYBOY: 'fhosc were illegal devices that 
alkvwed free long*distance phone calls, 
weren't they? 

JOBS: Mm-hm. TTie famous story' about 
the boxes is when Woz called the Vatican 
and told them he was Henry' Kissinger. 
Hiey had sonieone going to wake ihe Pope 
up in the middle of the night before they 
figurt'd out it wasn't really Kissinger. 
PLAYBOY; Did you get into trouble for any 
of those things? 

JOBS: Well, I was thom ii out of .school a 
few times. 

PLAYBOY: VWif you thcJi, or ha\'C you trv'er 
been, a computer nerd? 

JOBS; 1 wasn't completely in any one world 
for too long. 71icrc was so much else going 
on. Between my sophomore and junior 
years. I got stoned for the first time; I dis¬ 
covered Shakespeare, Dy Ian 1 homas and 
all that classic siufb I read Dick and 

went back as a junior taking ertalive- 
writing classes, By the time I was a senior, 
Ud gotten permission to sf>end about half 
my time at Stanford, taking classes. 
PLAYBOY: ^^■as Wozniak obsessed at certain 
periods? 

JOBS: Ves, but not just w'ith com¬ 

puters. ! think Woz vvas in a world that 
nobody undeiiitficxi. No one shared his 
interests, and he was a little ahead of 
his time. It vvas very' lonely for him. He’s 
driven frimi inner sights raihcr th.in exter¬ 
nal expenaiions of him, so he survived 
OK- Wo/ and I are dtircreni in mosi ways, 
but there are sonic w'ays in w hich we're the 
same, and wr'rc very close in those ways. 
We're sort of like two planets in their own 
orbits that every so often intersect. It 
wasn't just computers, cither. Woz and [ 
verv^ much liked Bob Dylan's poetry , and 
we apeiii a lot of limr tliinking alnnit a lot 
of that Stull. Fhis was California. You 
could get LSD fresh made from Stanford. 
Vou could sleep on the beach at night with 
your girlfriend. C'alifoniia has a sense of 
eKpcriTTientaiion and a sense of open- 
ncss^—ojiemiess to new possibilities. 

Besides Dy hin, I was interested in East¬ 
ern mysticism, which hit the sluires at 
ahoui the same lime. When I went to 


college ai Reed, in Oregon, tliere was a 
Q con Stan l How of people slopping by, from 

Timothy Leary and Richard Alpert to 
Gary Snjdcr. There was a constant Bow of 
^ inteBcctual questionItig about the truth of 
life. That was a time when every col lege 
^ siudctu in this country read Be Here Now 
and Diet for a SmaU Phnei —there were 
about terr books. Vou'd bi’ hard pressed to 
find those books on too many college cam¬ 
puses today. Tm not saying it’s hetier or 
worse; it’s jusi diflereni - very difTcreiil, hi 
Search of Excellence [the book about busi¬ 
ness practices] has taken the place of Be 
Hm Now. 

PlAYBOY: In rctrospe^'t, how did that influ¬ 
ence what youVe doing now? 

JOBS: The w^hole period had a huge influ^ 
cnee. As if was clear that the Six tie's were 
over, it w as also clear that a lot of the peo¬ 
ple w'ho had gone through ilie Sixties 
ended up not really accomplishing what 
they set out to accomplish, and because 
they had thrown their discipline to the 
Wind, they didn’t have much to fall back 
on. Many of my friends have ended up 
engrained with the idealism of that period 
but also with a ccrtairi praciicaltty, a 
cautiousness about ending up working 
behind the counter in a natural-food store 
when lhe>' are 45, which is what they saw 
happen to some of their older friends. It*s 
not that that is bad in and of itself, but 
it’s bad if that’s not what you really 
wanted to do. 

PlAYBOY: After Reed, you returned to Sili¬ 
con Valle)' and answered a now-famous 
ad that boasted, '"HavT fun and make 

money.” 

JOBS: Right. 1 decided I wanted to travel, 
but ! was lacking the necessary funds. I 
came back dow n to gel a job. I was looking 
in the paper and tliere was this ad that 
said, yes, “Have fun and make money.” I 
called. It was Atari. I had luwer had a job 
before other than the one when I was a 
kid. By sonic stroke of luck, they called me 
up the next day and hired me. 

PLAYBOY: That must have been at Atari’s 
earliest stage. 

JOBS: 1 was, like, employee number 40, It 
was a very' small conq>aiiy. The)' had 
made Pong and tw'4j other ganies. My first 
job was helping a guy named Dtai w'ork on 
a basketball game, which was a disaster. 
There wa.'i thb baskt'lball game, and 
somebody was working on a hockey game. 
They wen* trying to mfxlel all their games 
after simple field sports at that time, 
because Pong was such a success. 

PlAYBOY: You nev er lost sight of the reason 
for the job: to earn money so you could 
travel. 

JOBS: Atari bad sliipped a bunch of games 
to Europe and they had K(>nie engineering 
defects in them, and i figured out how to 
fix them, but it was iieces.sary' Ihr some¬ 
body to go over there and actually do the 
fixing, ] volunteered to go ami asked to 
lake a leave of aliscnce when ! was iliere. 
They let me do it. I ended up in 
178 Switzerland and nujved from Zurich iti 


New Delhi. 1 spent some time in India, 
PlAYBOY: Whert^ you shaved your head. 
JOBS: That’s not quite the way it hap¬ 
pened. I was Vh'aiking around in the 
Himalayas and I stumbled onto this thing 
that tumrd out to be a religious festival. 
There was a baba, a holy man, who was 
the holy man of this particular restival, 
with his large group of followers. I could 
smell good food. 1 hadn’t been fortunate 
enough to smell good food for a long time, 
so J wandered up to pay my respects and 
cat some lunch, 

Por some reason, this haba, u[>on seeing 
me sitting there eating, immediately 
walked over to me and sat down and burst 
out laughing. He didn’t speak much 
English and I .spoke a little Hindi, but he 
tried to carry on a conversation and he 
was just rolling on the ground w\xh laugh¬ 
ter. Then he grabtied my arm atid took me 
up this mountain trail. It was a little 
funny, because here were hundreds of 
Indians who had traveled for thousands of 
miles to hang out with this guy for ten sec¬ 
onds and 1 siumhle in for something to cat 
and he’s dragging me up this mountain path. 

We get to the lop of this mountain half 
an hour later and there's this little well 
and pond at the top of this mountain, and 
he dunks my head in the water and pulls 
out a razor from his pocket and starts to 
shave my head. Em completely stunned, 
Fm 19 years old, in a foreign country', up 
in the flimalayas, and here' is this bizarre 
Indian baba who has just dragged me 
away from the rest of the crowd, shaving 
my head atop this mountain peak. J’m still 
not sure why he did it. 

PlAYBOY: What did you do when you came 
back? 

JOBS: Coming back was more of a culture 
shock than going. Well, Atari called me up 
and wanted me to go back to work there, 1 
didn't really want lo. but evciiluany they 
persuaded me to go back as a consultani. 
Wo/.niak atKl I were hanging out. He took 
me to some Homebrew' Computer Club 
meetings, where computer hobbyists com¬ 
pared notes and stuff. I didn't find them 
all that exciting, but some tif them were 
fun. Wozniak went religiously, 

PLAYBOY: What was the thinking about 
computers then? Why w'cre you interested? 
JOBS: The clubs w^re based around a com¬ 
puter kit called the All air. It was so amaz¬ 
ing to ail of us that somebody had actually 
come up with a way to build a conipuicr 
you could own yourself. Thai had never 
been possible. Remember, when we were 
in high sehooh ncilher of us had access to a 
computer main frame, VVe had to drive 
somewhere and havt- some large company' 
take a benevolent altitude tow'aid us and 
let us use the contputer. But now, for the 
first time, you could actually buy a com¬ 
puter. The Allair was a kit that came out 
around 1975 and sold fi>rlcss than $400. 

Even though it was relatively inexpen¬ 
sive, not everyone could afford one. That’s 
how the computer dubs started. People 
would band together and eventually 


become a dub. 

PlAYBOY; What Would you do with your 
makeshift computers? 

JOBS: Af that time, there were no graphics. 
It was all alpha numerics, and i used to be 
fascinated with the programming, simple 
programming. On the very' early versions 
of computer kits, you didn’t even type; you 
threw switches that signaled characters. 
RAYBQY; The Altair, then, presented the 
concept of a home computer. 

JOBS: It was just sort of a computer that 
you could own. They really' didn’t know 
w'hat to do with it. The first thing chat they 
did was to put languages on it, so you 
could write some programs. People didn’t 
start to apply them (or practical things 
until a year or two later, and tlicn it w'os 
simple thingSi like bookkeeping. 

PlAYBOY: And you dedded you could do 
the Altair one better. 

JOBS: It sort of just happened. I was work¬ 
ing a lot at Atari at night and I used to let 
Woz in. Atari put out a game called Gran 
Track, the first driving game with a steer¬ 
ing wheel to drive it. Woz was a Oran 
Track addict. He would put great quanti¬ 
ties of quarters into these games to play 
them, so I would just let him in al night 
and let him onto the production floor and 
he would play Gran Track all night long. 
When I came up against a stumbling 
block on a project, I woulrl get Woz to take 
a break from his road rally for ten minutes 
and come atid li(4p me. He puttered 
around on some things, too. And at one 
point, he designed a computer terminal 
with video on it. At a later date, he ended 
up buying a microprocessor and hooking it 
up CO the terminal and made what was to 
become the Apple I. Woz and I laid out 
the circuit board ourselves. That was basi¬ 
cally it. 

PlAYBOY: Again, the idea was just to do it? 
JOBS; Veah, sure. Ami to be able to show rl 
off to your friends, 

PLAYBOY: What triggered the next step— 
manufacturing and selling them to make 
money? 

JOBS: Woz and I raised $131)0 by selling 
my V\V bus and his Hewlett-Packard cal¬ 
culator to finance thetn. A guy who started 
one of the first computer siores told us he 
could sell them if we could make them, U 
had not dawned on us until then, 

PlAYBOY; H ow did you and Wozniak work 
together? 

JOBS: I le designed most of it. I helped on 
the memory part and 1 helped when we 
decided to tum it into a product, Woz isn’t 
great at turning things into products, but 
he's really a brilliant designer, 

PlAYBOY: The Apple J was for hobbyists? 
JOBS: Completely, We sold only about 150 
of them, ever. It wasn't that big a deal, but 
we made about $95,000 and I started to 
see it as a business besides something to 
do. Apple I was just a primed circuit 
board. There w'as no case, there was no 
power supply; it wasn’t much of a product 
yet. It was just a printed circuit board. 


Vou had to go out and buy transromers 
for iL You had to buy your own keyboard 
[lauRhs], 

PLAYBOY: Did you and Wo^niak have a 
vision once things started rolling? Were 
you both thinking about how big it could 
get and how^ computers would be able to 
change the world? 

JOBS: No, not parUcutarly. Neither of us 
had any idea that this would go anywhere. 
\So'i is motivated by figuring things out. 
He concentrated more on the engineering 
and proceeded to do one of his most bril¬ 
liant pieces of work, which w^as the disk 
drive, another key engineering feat that 
made the Apple 11 a possibility. I was try¬ 
ing to build the company—trying to find 
out whai a company um. I don't think it 
would have happened without Woz and I 
don’t think it would have happened with¬ 
out me, 

RAYBOY: What happened to the partner¬ 
ship as time went on? 

JOSS: The main thing was that Wbz was 
never really interested in Apple as a com¬ 
pany. He w as just sort of interested in get¬ 
ting the Apple 11 on a printed circuit 
board so he could have one and be able to 
carry it to his computer club without hav¬ 
ing the wires bieak on the way. He had 
done that and decided to go on to other 
things. He had other ideas. 

PLAYBOY: Such as the US Festival rock con¬ 
cert and computer show, w'here he lost 
something like $10,000,000. 

JOBS: Well, I thought the US Festival was 
a little crazy, but Woz believed very 
strongly in it. 

PLAYBOY: How is it between the tw^ of you 
now? 

JOBS: When you vvork w'ith somebody that 
close and you go through experiences like 
the ones w-c went through, there's a bond 
in life. Whatever hassles you have, there is 
a bond. And even though he may not be 
your best friend as time goes on, there’s 
still something that transcends even 
friendship, in a w^ay. Woz is living his own 
life now\ He hasn’t been around Apple for 
about five years. But what he did will go 
down in history. He’s going around speak¬ 
ing to a lot of computer events now-. He 
likes that. 

PLAYBOY: The two of you went on to create 
the Apple II, W'hich actually started the 
computer rc:voluiion. How- did that occur? 
JOBS: It wasn’t just us. \Ye brought in 
other people. Woznlak still did the logic of 
the Apple II, which certainty is a large 
part of it, but there were some other key' 
parts. The powTr supply was really a key. 
The case was really a key. The real jump 
with the Apple II was that it was a fin¬ 
ished product. It w'as the first computer 
that you could buy that wasn't a kit. It 
was fully assembled and had its own case 
and its own keyboard, and you could 
really sit down and start to use it. And that 
W'as the brrakihrough of the Apple 11: that 
it looked like a real product. 

PLAYBOY; Was the initial market hobbyists? 
JOBS: The difTcrcncc w'as that you didn’t 


have to be a hardw'are hobbyist with the 
Apple 11. Vbu could be a soffw-arc hobby¬ 
ist. That w as one of t he key breakthroughs 
w'iih the Apple 11: realizing that tlitrre 
were a w'hole lot more people who wanted 
to play with a computer, just like Woz 
and me, than there were people who could 
build their own. That’s what the Apple 11 
was all about. Still, the first year, we sold 
only 3000 or 4(K)0. 

PLAYBOY; Even that sound.s like a lot fot a 
few guys w'ho barely knew' what they were 
doing, 

JOBS; It was giant* Wc did about S200,0(XJ 
when our business w'as in the, garage, in 
1976. In 1977, about $7,000,000 in busi¬ 
ness, ! meaiij it w'as phenomenal f And in 
1978, we did SI7,(XM),000, In 1979, w'c did 
S47,fXX),000. That’s when we all really 
sensed that this was just going ihrough the 
rafters. In 1980, we did $117,000,000. In 
1981, W'C did $335,000,000, In 1982, w-e 
did $583,1X10.000. In 1983, w^e did 
$985^000,0tMJ, I think. This year, it w'ill be 
a billion and a half. 

PLAYBOY: You don't forget those numbt:rs. 
JOSS: Well, they're just yardsticks, you 
know. The neatest thing was, by 1979, 1 
was able to walk into classrooms that had 
15 Apple computers and see the kids using 
them. And those arc the kinds of things 
that are really the milestones. 

PLAYBOY: Which brings us full circle to 
your latest milestones, the Mac and your 
protracted shoot-out with IBM. In this 
inlerview, you've repeatedly sounded as if 
there really are only two of you left in the 
field. But although the tw-o of you account 
for something like 60 percent of the mar¬ 
ket, can you just write off the other 40 
percent—^thc Radio Shacks, DECs, 
Epsons, el ah—as insignificant? More 
important, are you ignoring your poten¬ 
tially biggest rival, .A.T.&T.? 

JOBS; A,T-&T. is alisolutely going to be in 


the business. There is a major transforma¬ 
tion in the company that's taking place 
righl now'. A.T.&T, is changing from a 
subsidized and regulated service-oriented 
company to a free-market, compeiitive- 
markeiing technology company. A.T.StT.'s 
products per se have never been of the 
highest quality. All you have to do is go 
look at their telephones, they’re some- 
w'hai of an embarrassment. But they do 
possess great technology in their research 
labs. Their challenge is to learn how to 
commercialize that technology. Also, they 
have to learn about consumer marketing. 1 
think chat they will do both of those 
things, but it’s going to take them years. 
PLAYBOY: Are you w'riting them off as a 
threat? 

JOBS; I don't think they^’re going to be a 
giant factor in tbe next 24 months, but 
they' will learn. 

PLAYBOY: W'hat about Radio Shack? 

JOBS; Radio Shack is totally out of the pic¬ 
ture, They have missed the boat. Radio 
Shack tried to squeeze the computer into 
their model of retailing, which in my opin¬ 
ion ofien meant selling second-rate prod¬ 
ucts or low-end products in a surplus-store 
environment. The sophistication of the 
computer buyer passed Radio Shack by 
without their really realizing it. ITieir 
market shares dropped ihrough the floor. 1 
don't anticipate that they're going to 
recover and again become a major player. 
PLAYBOY: Mow'about Xerox? Texas Instru¬ 
ments? DEC? Wang? 

JOBS: Xerox IS Out of the business. T.L is 
doing nowhere near their expectations. As 
to some of the others, the large companies, 
like DEC and Wang, can sell to their 
installed bases. They' can sell personal 
computers as advanced terminals, but that 
business is going to dwindle. 

PLAlfBOY: How' about the low'-priced 










































computers: Commodore and Atari? 

0 JOBS^ J consider those a brochure for why 
you should buy an Apple 11 or Macintosh. 
® I think people have already determined 
^ that the sub-S300 computers don’t do very 
ri* much. They either tease people to want 
^ more or frustrate people completely. 

PLAYBOY: What alK>ut some of the smaller 
portables? 

JOBS: They are OK ifyouVe a reporter and 
trying to take notes on the run. But for the 
average person, they're really not that use¬ 
ful and there's not all that software for 
them, either. By the time you get your soft¬ 
ware done, a new one comes out with a 
slightly bigger display and your software is 
otM>olete, So nobody is w^riting any soft¬ 
ware for them. Wait till we do it—the 
power of a Macintosh in something the 
size of a hook ! 

PLAYBOY: What about Epsrm and some of 
the Japanese computer makers? 

JOBS: I've said it before: The Japanese 
have hit the shores like dead fish. They're 
just like dead fish w'ashing up on 
the shores. The Epson has been a failure in 
this market place, 

PLAYBOY: Like computers, the automobile 
industry' was an American industry that 
we almost lost to the Japanese, There is a 
lot of talk about American semiconductor 
companies' losing ground to Japanese. 
How' will you keep the edge? 

JOBS: Japan's very interesting. Some peo¬ 
ple think it copies things. I don't think that 
anymore. I think vvhat they do is reinvent 
things. They w'ill get something that's 
already been invented and study it until 
they thoroughly understand it. In some 
cases, they understand it better than the 
original inventor. Out of that understand¬ 
ing, they will reinvent it in a more refined 
second-generation version. That strategy 
works only when what they're w'orking 
with isn’t changing very much—the stereo 
industry and the automobile industry are 
two examples. When the target is moving 
quickly, they find if very difficult, because 
that reinvention cycle takes a few years. 

As long as the definition of what a per¬ 
sonal computer is keeps changing at the 
rate that it is, they will have a very hard 
time. Once the rate of change slow's down, 
the Japanese will bring all of their 
strengths to bear on this market, because 
they absolutely w'ant to dominate the com¬ 
puter business; there’s no question about 
that. They see that as a national priority. 

We think that in four to five years, the 
Japanese will finally figure out how to 
build a decent computer. And if we’re 
going to keep this industry one in which 
America leads, we have four years to 
become world-class manufacturers. Our 
manufacturing technology has to equal or 
surpass that of the Japanese. 

PLAYBOY: How do you plan to accomplish 
ihat^ 

JOBS; At the time wc designed Macintosh, 
we also designed a machine to build the 
machine. We spent $20,0()0,(X)0 building 
iflO computer industry's most automated 


factory. But that’s not enough. Rather 
than take seven years to write off our fac¬ 
tory, as most companies would do, we're 
writing it off in two. We will throw' it away 
at the end of 1985 and build our second 
one, and we will write that off in two years 
and throw' that aw'ay, so that three years 
from now, we'll be on to our third auto¬ 
mated factory. That's the only way we can 
learn fast enough. 

PLAYBOY: It’s not all competition w'itb the 
Japanese: You buy your disk drives from 
Sony, for instance. 

JOBS: Wc bu>' man>' of our components 
from the Japanese, We're the largest user 
in the world of microprocessors, of high- 
technology RAM chips* of disk drives, of 
keyboards. We save a ton of energy not 
having to make and design floppy-disk 
drives or microprocessors that we can 
spend on software. 

PLAYBOY: Let's talk about softw-are. W^hat 
arc the revolutionary changes in software 
development as you’ve seen it in the past 
few years? 

JOBS: C'criainly, the earlier programming, 
getting a programming Language on a 
microprocessor chip, was a real break¬ 
through. VlsiCalc was a breakthrough, 
because that was the first real use of com¬ 
puters in business, where business people 
could see tangible benefits of using one. 
Before that, you had to program your ow n 
applications, and the number of people 
who want to program is a small fraction— 
one percent. Coupled with VisiCalc, the 
ability' to graph things, graph information, 
was important, and so w'as Lotus. 

PLAYBOY: We’re dropping a lot of brand 
names with which people may not be 
familiar. Please explain them. 

JOBS: What Ix>tus did w'as combine a gfx)d 
spread sheet and graphics program. The 
word-processing and data-base parts of 
Lotus are certainly not the most robust 
that one can purchase. The real key to 
l>oius was that it combined spread sheet 
and graphics in one program, so you could 
go between them very rapidly. 

*rhe next breakthrough is happening 
now, thanks to the Macintosh, which 
brought that Lisa technology down to an 
affordable price. There exists, and there 
will be more, revolutionary software there. 
You generally want to truly evaluate a 
breakthrough a feiv years after it happens. 
PLAYBOY: What about word processing? 
You didn't mcntiofi that on the list of 
breakthroughs. 

JOBS: Ybu'rc right, I should have listed 
w^ord processing after VisiCIaJc. Word proc¬ 
essing is the most universally needed 
application and one of the easiest to under¬ 
stand. It's probably the first use to w'hich 
most people put their personal computer. 
There were word processors before per¬ 
sonal computers, but a w'ord processor on 
a personal computer was more of an eco¬ 
nomic breakthrough, while there was nev¬ 
er any form of VisiCalc before the personal 
computer. 

PLAYBOY: Have there been breakthroughs 


in educational software? 

JOBS: There has been a lot of very good 
software in education but not the break- 
through product, not the V'isiCalc. I think 
that will come, but I don't expect it in the 
next 24 months. 

PLAYBOY; You'VC stressed the fact that edu¬ 
cation is a high priority for you. How do 
you think computers arc all'ecting it? 

JOBS; Computers themselves, and software 
yet to l>e developed, will revolutionize the 
way we learn. We formed something called 
the Apple Education Foundation, and we 
give sev'erai million dollars in cash and 
equipment to people doing exploratory' 
work w'Jth educational software and to 
schools that can’t afford computers. We 
also wanted Macintosh to become the 
computer of choice in colleges, just as the 
Apple 11 is for grade and high schools. So 
wc looked for six universities that were out 
to make large-scale corn mil men is to per¬ 
sonal computers—by large, meaning more 
than l(X)0 apiece—and instead of six, we 
found 24. \Ve asked the colleges if they 
would invest at least $2,000,000 each to be 
part of the Macintosh program. AH 
2A —including the entire Ivy league— 
did. So in Jess than a year, Macintosh has 
become the standard in college comput¬ 
ing. I could ship every Macintosh we make 
this year just to those 24 colleges. W'e 
can't, of course, but the demand is there. 
PLAYBOY: But the software isriY there, ts it? 
JOBS: Some of it's there. What's not there, 
the people at colleges are going to write 
themselves. IBM tried to stop us—hear 
it formed a 40(Lperson task force to do 
it—by giving away IBM PC’s. But the col¬ 
leges were fairly astute. They realized the 
software investment they were about to 
embark upon would far outweigh the 
hardware investment, and they didn't 
want to spend all that software money on 
old technology like IBM’s. So in many 
cases, they turned down IBM's offers and 
went W'itb Macintoshes. In some cases, 
they used IBM grant money to buy 
Macintoshes. 

PLAYBOY: Will you name some colleges? 
JOBS; Can't. I'd get them in trouble. 
PLAYBOY: When you were in college in 
precomputer days, whai did you and your 
classmates feel was the way to make a con¬ 
tribution? Politics? 

JOBS: None of the really bright people I 
knew in college went into p^olitits. They all 
sensed that, in terms of making a change 
in the world, politics wasn't the place to be 
tn the late Sixties and Seventies. All of 
them are in busitiess now^—which is 
funny, because they were the same peoph; 
who trekked off to India or who tried in 
one w'ay or another to find some son of 
truth about life. 

PLAYfiOPY: Wasn't business and the lure of 
money merely the easy choice in the end? 
JOBS: No, none of those people care about 
the money. I mean, a lot of them made a 
lot of money, but they don't really care. 
Their lifestyles haven’t particularly 
changed. It was the chance to actually lr>' 


^ somcilnn^, to fail, Co succeed, lo j^row, Fol- 
Q itks wasu’l ihe place to be these pasi leu 
years if you were ea^er to ir>' things out. 
As someone who liasti'i turned 30 yei, 1 
^ think your 20s are the lime to be impa* 

nQ liem^ and a lot of clu'se ix'ople's idealism 

j would have been deejjly frustrated in poli¬ 
ties; it would have been blunted, 

^ 1 think it takes a crisis fbr something to 

occur in America. And I believe there’s 
going to be a ci isis of signihcarit propor¬ 
tions in the early Nineties as these prob¬ 
lems our political leaders shaukl have b(-cn 
addressing boil up to the surface. And 
that’s when a lot of these people are going 
lo bring both their practical experience 
and their idealism into the polttual realm. 
You’re going to see the hesi-traincxi gerv- 
eraiion ever lo go into politics. Fhey’re 
going to know how to choose peoplcj how 
to gel things done, how to lead. 

PLAYBOY: Doesn’t ev^ery generation say 
that? 

JOBS: These arc different times. The tech¬ 
nological revolution is more intertwined 
every day v\ith our economy and our 
society^—more than 50 percent of Ameri¬ 
ca’s gross national product comes from 
inform a lion-based industries^—and most 
political leaders today have had no back¬ 
ground in that rev'olution. It’s going lo 
become crucial that many of the larger 
decisions we make—how we allot our 
resources, how^ wc educeste our children— 
be made with an understanding of the 
technical issues and the directions the 
technology is taking. And that ha.sn’t 
begun happening yet. In educauon, for 
example, wc have close to a national 
embarrassment. In a society where infor¬ 
mation and innovation are going to be piv¬ 
otal, there really i.s the possibility that 
America can become a second-rate indus¬ 
trial nation if \vc lose the technical 
momentum and leadership have now. 
PlAYBOY; You mentioned investing in edu¬ 
cation, but isn’t die problem finding the 
funds in a time of soaring deficits? 

JOBS: VVc’rc making the largest investment 
of capital that humankind has ev er made 
in weapons over the next five years. We 
have, decided, as a society, that that’s 
where we should |)ut our money, and that 
raises the deficits and, thus, the cost of our 
ca|nlal. Meanwhile, Japan, our nrari'Sl 
competitor on the next technological 
frontier-—the semiconductor industry— 
has shaped its lax structure, its endre soci¬ 
ety, toward raising ihc capital to invt^t in 
that area. You get the feeling that connec¬ 
tions aren’t made in America between 
things like building %veapons and the fact 
that we might lose our semiconducior 
industry. Wc have lo educate ourselves to 
that danger, 

PLAYBOY; And you think computers will 
help in that process. 

JOBS: Well, I'll tell you a story. I saw a 
\idco tape that wc weren't supposed to 
L02 see. It was prepared for ihe Joint Chiefs of 


Stafi'. By watching the tape, we discovcri'd 
that, at least as of a few' years ago, every 
tactical nuclear weapon in Europe 
manned by L'.b, personnel was targeted 
by an Apple II computer. Now, we didn’t 
sell computers lo the military; tht^ wrnt 
out and bought them at a dealer’s, 1 guess. 
But it didn’t make us Irel good to know 
that our computers w^erc being used to lar¬ 
ge! nuclear weapons in Europe. The only 
bright side of it was that at least they 
weren’t [Radio ShackJ TRS-Sflsl Fhank 
God lor that 

The point is that tools are always going 
to Ik- used for certain things we don’t find 
personally pleasing. And it’s ultimately 
the wisdom of people, not the tools them¬ 
selves, that is going to determine whether 
or not these things are used in positive, 
productive ways. 

PLAYBOY: Where do you see computers and 
sofi’ivare going in the near future? 

JOBS: Thus fim, we’re pretty much using 
our computers as good servants. We ask 
them to do something, we ask them to do 
some operation like a spread sheet, we ask 
them to take our key strokes and make a 
letter out of them, and they do that pretty 
well. And you’ll see more and more perfec¬ 
tion of that—computer as servant. But the 
next thing is going to I>c computer as guide 
or agent. And what that means is that it’s 
going to do more in terms of anticipating 
what we w'ant and doing it for us, noticing 
connections and |>attcrTis in what w'c do, 
asking us if this is some sort of generic 
thing w'c’d like to do regularly, so that 
we’re going to have, as an cxarnpic, the 
concept of triggei s. We're going to be able 
to ask our computers to monitor things for 
us, and when certain conditions happen, 
are triggered, the computers will lake f:er- 
tain actions and inform us after the fact. 
RAYBOY: For example? 

JOBS: Simple things like monitoring vour 
Slocks e\'cry hour or every day. When a 
stock gets beyond set limits, the computer 
xdll call my broker and eleetronically sell 
ii and then let me know. Another example 
is that at the end of ihe month, the com¬ 
puter will go into the data base and find 
all [he salesmen who exceeded their sales 
quotas by more than 20 percent and write 
them a personalized letter from me and 
send it over the elccironir mail system to 
them, and give me a report on vv^ho it sent 
the letters to each month. Flicre will be a 
time w'hen our computers have maybe 100 
or so of those tasks; ihey’rt' going to be 
much more like an agent for us. You’re 
going to see that start to ha])pen a little bit 
in the next 12 months, but really, it’s 
about three years away. That’s the next 
breakthrough. 

PLAYBOY: Will we be able to |XTfbrm all of 
those things on the hardxvarc wc have 
now'? Or are you going to cliarge us Ibr 
nev^' machines? 

JOBS: All? That would be a dangerous 
staiementj using the word all. I don’t 


know aboul thai. Macintosh was certiiinly 
dexigned with those concepts in mind. 
PLAYBOY: ^’ou lake great pride in having 
Apple keep ahead. How do you Icel aboul 
the older companies ihat have to pl^ry 
catcli-up with the younger companies —or 
perish? 

JOBS: That’s iiuvitably w'hat hap|>ens. 
Thai’s why J think death is the most w'Om 
derfuf invention of life, Ii purges the sys¬ 
tem of these old models lhai are obsoleu I 
think that’s one of Apple’s challenges, 
reiilly. When two \"Oung people w'alk in 
vvith the next thing, are we going to 
embrace it and say this is lantastic? Are we 
going to be wilting to drop our models, or 
are we going to explain it away? f think 
well do better, because we're completely 
a%varc of it and w'e make it a priority. 
RAYBOY; In thinking about your success, 
did you ever get to the [Xiint where you 
slapped your head and a.sked yourself 
what was happt ning? After all, it was vir¬ 
tually overnight. 

JOBS: I used to think about .selling 
1,000,000 computers a year, but it was just 
a thought. When it actually happens, it's a 
totally diflerent thing. So it was, *‘Holy 
shit, it’s actually coming true!” But what’s 
hard to explain is that this dors not feel 
like overnight. Next year will be my tenth 
year. I had never done anything longer 
than a year in my life. Six months, for me, 
was a long lime when Yve started A|3pie. So 
this has been my life since I’ve been sort of 
a free-wilh'd adult. Each year has been so 
robust with problems and successes and 
learning experiences and human exj>eri- 
ences that a year is a lifetime ai Apple. So 
this has been ten lifetimes. 

RAYBOY; Do you know' w hat you w'ant lo 
do with the rest of this lifetiine? 

JOBS: There’s an old Hindu saying that 
comes into my mind occa.stonally: “For the 
first 30 years of your life, you make your 
habits. For the last 30 years of your lile, 
your habits make you.” As I’m going to be 
30 in Februar>\ the thought has crossed 
my mind. 

RAYBOY: And? 

JOBS: And Fni not sure, ill always stay 
connected with Apple. I hope that 
throughout my life HI sort of have the 
thread of my life and the thread of Apple 
weave in and out of each other, like a tap¬ 
estry. There may be a few years Y\'hcn I'm 
not there, but III always come back. And 
that’s what I may try to do. The key' thing 
lo remember about me is that I’m still a 
student. I'm still in hoc»i camp. If anyone 
is reading any of my rhoughLs, I 'd kec'p 
that in mind. Doirt take il all too seri¬ 
ously. If you want to live your life in a ere- 
alive way, as an artist, you have to not look 
back too much. You have to be vvilling to 
take whatever you've done and whoever 
you were and tlirow' them away. What are 
we, anyway? Mfjsl of w'hat we think we are 
is just a collection of likes and dislikes, 
habits, patterns. At the core of what we are 
is our values, and Yvhai decisions and 


^ actions wr make reflect those values. Tliat 
Q is why it^s hard doing interviews and being 
visible: As you are growing and changing, 
*** the more the outside world tries to rein- 
P* force an image of you that it thinks you 

iQ are, the harder it is to continue to be an 

^ artist, which is why a lot of times, artists 
have to go, “Bye. f have to go. I’m going 
^ crar.y and I’m getting out of here.” And 
they go and hibernate somewhere. Maybe 
later they re-emergr a little diflerently. 
PlAyBOYi You could take off. You certainly 
don’t have to worry about money. You’re 
still working-- 

JOBS: Because of guilt. Guilt over 

the money. 

HAYBOY: Let’s talk about the money. You 

were a millionaire at 23- 

JOBS: And when 1 was 24, my net worth 
was more than $ 10 , 000 , 000 ; when ( was 
25, ii was more than $ 100 , 000 , 000 . 
PLAYBOY: What’s the main difference 
between having $ 1 , 000,000 and having 
several hundred million? 

JOBS: Visibility. The number of people 
who have a net worth of more than 
$1 , 000,000 in this country is in the tens of 
thousands. The number of people who 
have a net worth of more than $ 10 , 000,000 
gets down to thousands. And the number 
who ha\^e a net worth of more than 
$ 100 , 000,000 gets down to a few hundred. 
PLAYBOY: W'hal dors the money actually 
mean to you? 

JOBS: I still don’t understand it. It’s a 
large responsibility to have more than you 
can spend in your lifetime—and [ feel I 
have to spend it. If you die, you certainly 
don’t want to leave a large amount to your 
children. Ii willjusi ruin their lives. And if 
you die without kids, it will all go to the 
Government. Almost everyone would 
think that he could invest the money back 
into humanity' in a much more astute way 
than the Government could- The chal¬ 
lenges are to figure out how to live with it 
and to reinvest it back into the world, 
W'hich means either giving it away or using 
it to express your concerns or values. 
PLAYBOY: So what do you do? 

JOBS: lltat’s a part of my life that I like to 
keep private. W'hen I have some time, Tm 
going to start a public foundation. I do 
some things privately now. 

PLAYBOY: You could spend all of your lime 
disbursing your money. 

JOBS: Oh, you have to. Fm convinced that 
to give away a dollar clfeciively is harder 
than to make a dollar. 

PLAYBOY: Could that be an excuse to put oflT 
doing something? 

JOBS: No. ITiere are some simple reasons 
for that. One is that in order to learn how 
to do something well, you have to fail 
sometimes. In order to fail, there has to be 
a measurement system. And that’s the 
problem with most philanthrope'—there’s 
no measurement system. You give some¬ 
body some money' to do something and 
most of the time you can really nev^er 
104 measure whether you failed or succeeded 


in your judgment of that person or his 
ideas or their implementation. So if you 
can’t succeed or fail, it’s really hard to get 
better. Also, most of the lime, the people 
who come to you with ideas don’t provide 
the best ideas. You go seek the best ideas 
out, and that lak^ a lot of time. 

PLAYBOY: If you plan to use your visibility 
to create a model for people, why is this 
one of the areas you choose not to discuss? 
JOBS: Because I haven’t done anything 
much yet. In that area, actions should 
speak the loudest- 

PLAYBOY: Are you completely virtuous or 
do you admit to any extrav'agances? 

JOBS; Well, my favorite things in life are 
books, STishi and-,, - My favorite tilings in 
life don’t cost any money- It’s really clear 
that the most precious resource we all have 
is time. As it is, 1 pay a price by not having 
much of a personal life. I don’t have the 
time to pursue love affairs or to tour small 
towns in Italy and sit in cafes and eat 
tomato-and-mozzarella salad. Occasion¬ 
ally, I spend a little money' to save myself a 
hassle, which means time. And that’s the 
extent of it. 1 bought an apartment in New 
York, but it’s because 1 love that city. Fm 
trying to educate myself, being from a 
small town in California, not having 
grown up with the sophistication and cuF 
lure of a large city. I consider it part of my 
education. You know, there are many peo¬ 
ple at Apple who can buy every thing that 
they could ever possibly want and still 
have most of their money unspent. I hate 
talking about this as a problem; people are 
going to read this and think. Yeah, well, 
give me your problem, lliey’re going to 
think Fm an arrogant little asshole. 
PLAYBOY: With your wealth and past 
accomplishments, you have the ability to 
pursue dreams as few others do- Does that 
freedom frighten you? 

JOBS: The minute you have the means to 
take responsibility for your own dreams 
and can be held accountable for whether 
they come true or not, life is a lot tougher. 
It’s easy to have wonderful thoughts when 
the chance to implement them is remote. 
When you’ve gotten to a place where you 
at least have a chance of implementing 
your ideas, there’s a lot more responsibil¬ 
ity in that. 

PLAYBOY: W'e’ve talked about what you see 
in the near future; vi.^hat about the far 
future? If we’re still in kindergarten, and 
you start imagining some of the ways com¬ 
puters are going to change our lives, what 
do you see? 

JOBS: When I came back from India, I 
found myself asking, What was the one 
most important thing that had struck me? 
And I think it vt'as that Western rational 
thought is not an innate human character¬ 
istic. It is a learned ability. It had never 
occurred to me that if no one taught us 
how to think Uiis way, we would not think 


this way. And yet, that’s the way il is. 
Obviously, one of the great challenges of 
an education is to teach us how' to think. 
What we’re finding is that computers are 
actually going to afieci the quality of 
thinking as more and more of our chil¬ 
dren have these tools available to them. 
Humans are tool users. What’s really 
incredible about a book is that you can 
read whai Aristotle wrote. You don’t have 
to have some teacher’s interpretation of 
Aristotle. You can certainly gel that, but 
you can read exactly what Aristotle wrote. 
That direct transmission of thoughts and 
ideas is one of the key building blocks of 
why we are where wr are, as a society. But 
the problem with a book b that you can’t 
ask Aristotle a question. 1 think one of the 
potentials of the computer is to some¬ 
how , . , capture the fundamental, under¬ 
lying principles of an experience. 

PLAYBOY; For example? 

JOBS: Here’s a ver)' crude example- The 
original video game, Bong, captured the 
principles of gravity, angular momentum 
and things like that, to where each game 
obeyed those underlying principles, and 
yet every game was different—sort of like 
life. That’s the simplest example. And 
what computer programming can do is to 
capture the underlying principles, the 
underlying essence, and then facilitate 
thousands of experiences based on that 
perception of the underlying principles. 
Now, w hat if wr could capture Aristotle’s 
world view—the underlying principles of 
his world view? Then you could actually 
ask Aristotle a question. OK. You might 
say it would not be exactly whai Aristotle 
was. It could be all wrong. But maybe noi. 
PLATBOY; But you would say it was at least 
interesting feedback. 

JOBS: Exactly. Part of the challenge, 1 
think, is to get these tools to millions and 
tens of millions of people and to start to 
refine these loob so that someday we can 
crudely, and then in a more refined sense, 
capture an Aristotle or an Einstein or a 
Land while he’s alive. Imagine what that 
could be like for a young kid growing up. 
Forget the young kid—Ibr usi And that’s 
part of the challenge. 

PLAYBOY; Will you be working on that 
yourselP 

JOBS: 'fhat’s for someone else. It’s for the 
next generation. 1 think an interesting 
challenge in this area of intellectual 
inquiry is to grow obsolete gracefully, in 
the sense that things are changing so fast 
that certainly by the end of the Eighties, 
we really want to turn ov'er die reins to the 
next generation, whose fundamenlal per¬ 
cept ions are state-of-the-art perceptions, 
so that they can goon, stand on our shoul¬ 
ders and go much further. It’s a very inter¬ 
esting challenge, isn’t it? How lo grow 
obsolete with grace* 
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